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The English Government having been unable or
unwilling to repress the frequent acts of piracy
which its subjects practised against members of the
League, these also took to piracy, and mutual recrimi-
nations ensued. The Liibeckers in particular revenged
themselves fiercely. They also wrote a letter of com-
plaint to the English king, " a letter full of pride and
audacity/' says Henry IV. It then happened that
the Danes, at strife with the English for other causes,
joined themselves to the Hanseatics, and united they
harassed the English by sea and by land. These, in
their turn, took possession of the Hanseatic depot in
London, and put in prison or killed all who lodged
there. The League hearing this broke off commercial
connection with England, closed their ports and the
entrances of the Baltic, and seized English vessels on
all seas and on all coasts. The Hanseatics even
landed in England itself, and pitilessly ravaged many
of the maritime provinces, hanging on the masts of
their ships all the men they took prisoners. This war
at last grew so ruinous for the English that they
applied to the Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold,
to mediate between them and their foes. A congress
was assembled at Utrecht to put an end to this dire
quarrel and to assure peace upon a solid basis. The
mediator and his counsellors thought it but just to
accord to the English a part of what they had
desired so long, namely, liberty to trade in the
Baltic and with the Hanseatic ports of Dantzig and
Russia. This concession greatly favoured the com-
merce which their merchants were ambitious to carry
on, or already carried on, notwithstanding all obstacles.